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N | ‘“How Young 
Ow it can de shown! america Paints” 
: fs is the title of a fascinating new motion picture in full color 
ay 4 based on the Young America Paints Exhibition held in | 
New York. Besides reproducing many interesting exam- | 
ples of work, this film shows by actual demonstration the 
best techniques for using popular mediums such as Shaw | 
Finger Paint, Artista Tempera Paint, Crayola Stenciling, | 
Tempola Craft, Frescol and Chalk Crayon. Teachers and 
students alike will find “How Young America Paints” 

highly inspirational. 


There is no charge to schools or organizations for the 
use of this film. Application blanks may be procured by 
writing to Binney & Smith Co., School Department, 41 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Students are fascinated 
with F rescol by this versatile dry 
paint that can give the effect of water color, 
pastels or charcoal. For bold strokes, the 
brush is used flat. For sketching, the brush 
is held lightly, and outlines are drawn for 


later filling in and blending with another cok 
or. So flexible is this medium that merely 
by twisting and turning the brush a variety 
of extraordinary effects are produced. 


FRESCOL 

is available in sets 
containing 5, 8 and 
12 colors. 


Artista Tempera Poster 
Paint is made in 24 beautiful 
colors including black and 
white, in student size and 2, 8, 
16, 32-ounce and gallon jars. 
Also available are gold and 
silver. 


= BINNEY & SMITH GOLD. MEDAL PRODUCTS. - 


with Artista Tempera 


Delightful effects with Artista Tempera Poster Paint 
are achieved by students when they learn proper 
brush techniques—using freearm strokes with a load- 
ed brush, a medium pressure for narrow lines, dabs 
with the side of the brush or with the hand. In 
“How Young America Paints,” the technique of using 
square tipped and flat tipped brushes is also illus- 


trated. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 


CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Illustration, Industrial Design, 
Interior Design 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RINGCLING SCHOOL of ART 


(School of the John and Mabel Ringling Museum of Art) 


Announces 11 weeks summer term for artists, art teachers, art students, and 
art hobbyists, at Little Switzerland, North Carolina—4000 feet elevation. 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching Drawing and Painting, Dlustration, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Arts. Superb living accommodations. Board, 
room, tuition $275. Special weekly rates. Winter School—Sarasota, Florida. 
Write for general catalog and folder “Summer Study in the Land of the 


Sky.” 
Address: V. D. KIMBROUGH, Pres. 


SARASCIA FLORIDA 


MILLS COLLEGE 


Summer Program In Art 
June 28—August 7, 1943 
PLANNED FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


Painting WY William Gaw 
Ceramics F. Carlton Hall 
Sculpture f+ Senor Jose Perotti, Chile 


Children’s Art Senora Amanda Perotti, Chile 
Weaving T Use Schulz 

History of Art Alfred Neumeyer, Ph.D. 
Latin-American Art Hi Grace McCann Morley, Ph.D. 


Artist in Residence, ANOTNIO SOTOMAYOR, Bolivia 
For Information and Bulletin, Address 


The Director of the Summer Session 
MILLS COLLEGE, Oakland, California 


THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B. F. A. 
degree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Ad- 
vertising Art, Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training course. Students may 
live on Campus and participate in all activities. 


For information, address: 
KENNETH D. HUDSON, Director, Room 60 


SUMMER ART COURSE AT MILLS 


@ “A” stands for Quality as well as for ART in the pro- 
gram of study announced by the Art Department of Mills 
College Summer Session which is dated for June 28 
through August 7, 1943. There, on a tree-shaded campus 
with landscape material as fine as any accessible to artists 
anywhere and offering creative inspiration at every turn, 
a program of distinction will be provided for both men 
and women who combine their vacation season with serious 
work. Under the chairmanship of William Gaw, one of 
America’s best known painters, courses are being planned 
in painting, ceramics, sculpture, creative work for chil- 
dren, and weaving, on the active side—with lectures in the 
History of Art, Latin American art, and French painting 
for students generally. 

The faculty numbers notable names from both South 
America and the United States, including in addition to 


William Gaw: F. Carlton Ball, who will instruct in Cer. 
amics; Jose Peritti, of Santiago, Chile, instructor in Sculp- 
ture and Applied Arts; Senora Amanda Perotti, of Santi- 
ago, who will direct creative work for children, and Ilse 
Schulz, instructor in Weaving. Dr. Alfred Neumeyer and 
Dr. Grace McCann Morley will lecture on the History of 
Art and Latin-American Art respectively. 


AN OPPORTUNITY AT PRATT 


@ In the opinion of all authorities, the demand for creative, 
stimulating and useful ideas presents opportunities un- 
dreamed of before in the field of design. This demand 
will come from a wide and varied field encompassing all 
of man’s activities in relation to the scientific and tech- 
nological aspects of his social and economic life. Herein 
lies unprecedented opportunities in industrial Design for 
those students of creative ability, with the necessary apti- 
tudes and qualities of rnaind, who have the foresight to pre- 
pare themselves today to meet the needs and demands of 
tomorrow. 


The Industrial Design Department of the Art School, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., offers a basic and profes- 
sional program in industrial Design; a program designed 
to meet the rigorous demands of Commerce and Industry. 
This program is the result of slow development over a 
period of years by leaders in the field—people with a pro- 
found understanding of American traditions, needs, and 
technics. The various subjects are presented by a faculty 
of outstanding people with knowledge, practical experience, 
and prestige in their specialized fields. Well equipped 
design laboratories adequately complement the program 
and faculty. 

Wars drain a nation’s manpower, and manpower short- 
ages always enable capable, trained women to get a start 
in the profession. The Industrial Design field is no excep- 
tion, and with 80% of all consumer goods purchased by 
women, it would appear that a woman’s viewpoint, taste, 
ideas, and designs are of considerable value. In the past 
it has been difficult for a woman to obtain the structural, 
productions and merchandising design training so necessary 
to make tangible her dreams and ideas. This is no longer 
the case, and experience teaches us that, given the proper 
aptitudes and training, women are as successful as men, 
especially in the fields holding special interest for them. 


RINGLING SCHOOL AT LITTLE SWITZERLAND 


@ Due to the fact that artists, teachers of art in our 
schools and colleges, art hobbyists, and students of art in 
the south and middle Atlantic states have had to go to 
the New England Coast or concentrated art study during 
the summer months, and because ranking artists have not 
been available as instructors in the south, Ringling School 
of Art has estalished a summer school in the mountains of 
Western North Carolina. 


Just as Florida furnishes the ideal winter climate for 
study, so does western North Carolina offer the ideal 
summer climate; not only this, but a never ending supply 
of unique, almost untouched picturesque material for the 
artist is available. Art teachers, college students and older 
high school students will find the ideal combination of 
work, rest and recreation. Donald Blake and Guy Saund- 
ers, of the regular staff will be back this year. The third 
instructor will be Frank Stanley Herring, popular instructor 
of the Grand Central School of Art in New York. Mr. 
Herring has painted in the North Carolina mountains for 
fifteen summers, and knows the landscape there possibly 
as no other painter knows it. 

The summer home for Ringling School of Art is one of 
the very finest mountain lodges to be found anywhere. 
This property, located in the heart of the Blue Ridge moun- 
tains, has been known as “Wildacres.” 
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@ We urgently invite our readers to lend their active support to keep alive those major values in art and education 


which are as important now as they have ever been. Many adjustments are necessary. This has been presented 
through the series of statements by leading persons in the field appearing in this magazine. Since art conventions 
are curtailed and many drastic problems face all of us we have devoted the major part of our publication efforts in 
bringing together the most helpful material from the National Education Association and the Committee on Art 
in American Education and Society, the Museum of Modern Art and others. A stronger support of our efforts from 
teachers, libraries and schools would do much to make our tremendous task possible. While we are busy crushing 
out the evils rampant in the world today it is the job of schools and teachers to keep the world aware of those good 
things we must have when the war is over. Every loss now means immeasurable effort to regain later. 


@ Art is so important in Russian community living that we are told that artists are being released from the army to 
return to civilian life. It is there they can do the greatest ultimate good. From England come reports that a similar 
move is on foot. Certainly it is generally known by now that in the dark days when London was being so ruthlessly 
bombed, any art exhibition that might be opened always attracted large crowds. 


@ When we say that art is an inseparable quality of human living we have stated a basic truth. DESIGN is eager 
to help schools and teachers of America in an important phase of this great humanitarian struggle. And to do this 
we ask our readers to give us all the support possible, by renewing subscriptions, encouraging libraries, teachers, student 
teachers to have the magazine. It is obvious that a magazine of this kind is not conducted for profit and it has not the 
great financial backing that other projects may have. We especially urge the persons in key positions to do all in their 
power to stimulate group subscriptions that a broader view point of this grave situation may be faced; rather than 
the achievement of novel devices. 


@ The problems involved in publication these days are extremely difficult. Shortage of materials, delays of many 
kinds all militate against carrying on. However we are confident that with the support of our many friends in the 
front ranks of art education there will be a way to bridge the present difficulties. The position of art and education are 
alarming but as time progresses America will certainly see the importance of art for the people in time of war just as has 
Russia and England who have been suffering longer. Anyone’ who has not read our several recent issues which are con- 
cerned with the world emergency as it affects art should do so immediately. 


@ A recent speaking trip to various institutions where art education is carried on revealed many significant facts which 
we wish might be vividly passed on to our readers. Places where art was alive and of the sort that concerned itself 
with the entire institutions certainly showed its effects in morale, cooperative rel-tions and courage to face the future 
at the battle front, at the home front or at the school front. Schools where art has been unreasonably curtailed show 
the serious effects of that grave mistake and with the accompanying lack of interest in life today or what the future may 
bring. 

® It is obvious that the arts may give meaning, vitality and emotional stability to our living as nothing else can. The 
arts have been used since the last world war as a means of healing those who are physically or mentally wounded. Why 
cannot art be used now to retain our stability not only to the large social group and the nation but to individuals, 
especially children? All of this we call on teachers to understand and beg them to collaborate with us in working toward 
this aim. Someday, we trust, our efforts will bridge over the present world turmoil to a post war time when art will be 
needed as never before. It is largely to the generation now in school that we must look for the conservation of the art 
and those things that make for fine balanced lives. A cultured way of life for all demands a presentation of the arts 


in education keyed to present needs. 
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By GERTRUDE ABBIHL 
Supvr. Elementary Art 


Newton, Massachusetts 


@ I have found the greatest challenge to me as an art 


educator of Elementary children offered by the war con- . 


sists of the conflict between having a direct part to play 
in the war effort, such as teacher participation in local 
rationing administration which gave a feeling of usefulness 
and the indirect, intangible effort to instill the art spirit 
into children and teachers who are not yet aware of its 
true values and do not grasp the real usefulness of art in 
the classroom. Rationing is a job that has to be done for 
people who have to be helped and need the set-up of the 
schools and abilities of the teachers to accomplish its pur- 
pose. Can we as art educators use this criterion, a job that 
has to be done, for our war-geared educational program? 
We can not, as teachers, be actively contributing every 
moment, but we could gain a greater feeling of usefulness 
if we could rally our forces and re-organize where neces- 
sary to see that the art program meets felt needs in the 
teachers and pupils. 


I believe that art is essential to a war-geared educational 
program when it meets a definite need either in the indi- 
vidual for a personality problem or for development; or in 
the general program as an inseparable part of learning 
abstract ideas through graphic representation; or as a 
direct contribution for drafting, diagramming, advertising 
or construction. 


When I know that through my knowledge of art I am 
helping to satisfy a need in a teacher or child, I feel useful 
as an art teacher. But, when I am faced with a scheduled 
art period for a whole class and am asked, “What would 
you like us to do today?” or “I think these children (about 
7 years old) need to know more about figure proportion, 
they can’t make feet,” or “We want you to show us back- 
grounds (there was nothing on their papers), or some other 
questions that reveal a grasping at some excuse for the 
teaching of some vague art principle learned from a per- 
vious curriculum, or inadequate teacher training course 
and totally irrelevant to the interests and needs of the 
squirming and eager class, then I feel unnecessary and not 
a part of a vital program, even though welcomed as a 
change from routine and personally inspired by the chal- 
lenge to attempt to reveal the glories of the new art 
education. 


I don’t object to scheduling. I think it is necessary to 
the security of the teacher and children to know when 
they can have extra help and can count on it. But, I do 
object to the effort, usually very sincere, on the teacher’s 
part to “make” an occasion for an art lesson. It arises 


out of a misconception of what art is and a lack of ade. 
quate training in the knowledge and practice of art pro- 
cedures. Art programs based on irrelevant outlines, ef- 
forts to fill in so many minutes for so many periods each 
week, on an Elementary level deserve to be a casualty of 
the war. It creates disciplinary problems and pressure 
for teachers and pupils alike at a time when people are 
under extra emotional tension and time-pressure. Such 
“art” periods might be used rightfully for more funda- 
mental teaching and art teachers who know no other ways 
of teaching art might be relegated to other tasks. Perhaps 
the war will be the means of ending the still too prevalent 
practice of copied and dictated art lessons based on forced 
interests or out-moded outlines. It might seem like put- 
ting art out of the systems in which it is entrenched but 
it will allow a chance for the more natural type of art 
which grows from child needs and takes form through the 
help and guidance of a classroom teacher endowed with a 
sympathy for and a knowledge of real art values. It will 
arise from classroom experiences and justify the time and 
training of a helpful special art teacher. That is when 
I feel useful, many of us have such experiences when an 
eager, expectant class with an intelligent teacher awaits 
the needed help to a preplexing problem that challenged 
their knowledge and skill in art experiences. That is the 
conflict; we as art educators cannot create this ideal situ- 
ation overnight in all schools—how can we approximate it 
and justify our years of training and experience in teach- 
ing art to chiJdren to make ourselves useful in times of 
total war? 


I am not worried about art education being lost to the 
educational program. I think many art teachers may be 
lost, voluntarily or otherwise, perhaps many unjustly, but 
the loss will be temporary. It will clear the way for the 
development of a natural folk art of the United States 
starting with the naive expression of child art. Ideally, 
each school will need a trained teacher consultant for Fine 
and Industrial Arts. Practically, especially in large sys- 
tems, there will be a need for better trained supervisors 
with a more thorough understanding about developing art 
tendencies in children rather than insisting upon a required 
amout of art time in the total program. Meanwhile, let 
art teachers show how art can relieve tensions, not add 
burdensome facts; how art can develop the courage and 
cooperation that are needed in this total war, and teach 
for the task that has to be done. 


I am ready to take the stand that some so-called “art” 
must go, even if some prestige and well-meaning art 
teachers go with it. The really creative individuals with 
a design for living will find another way to sustain them- 
selves economically while they know that the course of 
art education marches on. 
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By A. G PELIKAN 
Director of Art Education 
Milwaukee Public Schools 


@ While it is recognized that every effort must be made 
to win the war, and that all available man power must be 
utilized for this purpose, there are lessons to be learned 
and problems to be solved for the time when the normal 
functions of life will be once more resumed. 


One of the main functions of the public schools is to 
train our young people to become good citizens, and to 
prepare them to take their place in the community in order 
that they may carry on necessary and useful work the 
American way. 


If it is true that in times of peace we should prepare 
for war, then-it is equally true that in times of war we 
should prepare for peace. 


Many of the crafts practiced in time of peace are neg- 
lected in time of war because of urgent demands made by 
our armed forces for machines, supplies, and ammunition. 
The result has been that such subjects as architecture, 
cabinetmaking, carpentry, printing, industrial design, music, 
art, etc., have been put aside, while mechanical drawing, 
mathematics, machine shop, welding, and similar technical 
subjects have taken their place. 


The planning and building of homes has almost stopped 


completely, and the craftsmen connected with the building 
industry have had to turn to other fields for a living. Not 
many of our young people are serving as apprentices or 
electing work in these crafts in the schools, with the result 
that there will undoubtedly be a shortage of skilled work- 
ers in many fields connected with peace-time activities. 


Thousands of women and young girls who formerly 
studied home planning, cooking, sewing, and other similar 
peace-time subjects, are now working in factories, running 
machines and doing essential war work. 


No one will deny that a considerable adjustment will 
have to be made in the lives of these people when the war 
is over. Not all of the men who return will be able to 
be absorbed in the field of activity for which they have 
been trained in the armed forces. There will also have 
to be a tremendous conversion of the use of our factories 
and plants which now produce war materials, and which 
will be needed to produce consumer goods to meet the 
demands of civilian life. 


It seems reasonable to assume that many of our young 
people will be leaving grade or high school at a time when 
peace will have returned, who will have the serious prob- 
lem of deciding what vocations and professions to follow. 
Although the need for certain types_of workers will not be 
as great as at the present time, those industries which have 
been dormant during the duration will again need workers 
to build homes, plan civic improvements, take up the cul- 
tural activities, and provide food, clothing, and shelter for 
our people. 


Several important problems offer themselves for study 
and solution in the Art Departments of our schools. 


fer APRIL, 1943 


FOR POST WAR PLANNING 


1. To study how the home and its accessories can be 
taken care of and made to last as long as possible. 


2. To study how objects of industrial design can be 
manufactured by using non-essential or substitute 
materials. 


3. To study how repairs and alterations can be made in 
the interest of war economy. 


4. To train our young people in the use of tools other 
than power-driven machines, so that they may devel- 
op skill of hand and learn to adapt themselves to the 
manipulation and handling of many types of mate- 
rials. 


5. To investigate the use and possibilities of plastics, 
plywood, and other synthetic products in the field 
of industrial design. | 


6. To study ways and means of helping to rehabilitate 
our wounded and disabled through the use of arts 
and crafts. 


7. To study how our artists and craftsmen can once 
more take up their former work in the community 
on their return home. 


8. To study plans of how to make the city, village, or 
farm more livable and attractive. 


9. To study and collect pictures of examples of good 
and bad design in every field of mass production, 
and to suggest means of improving the design of 
commodities used in every-day life. 


10. To study how existing slums may be eradicated and 
low priced adequate housing facilities provided for 
all. 


11. To help build up and maintain morale by planning 
for the future. 


12. To help our young people to do constructive work of 
a creative nature. 


So important has the problem of reconstruction been 
considered in England, that the Journal of the Royal So- 
ciety of Arts, London, published a series of twelve lectures 
entitled “The Post War Home: Its Interior and Equipment.” 
Because of the great demand for a complete record of this 
series of lectures, these have now been bound together and 
will shortly be produced by the Studio, Ltd. 


With all possible effort concentrated on war activities, 
we should not lose sight of the fact that we are fighting 
for principles which include the continuance and improve- 
ment of the American way of life. 


The carrying out of this suggested program will help 
to clarify some of the important things and ideals for 


which we are fighting. 
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By ROBERT S. HILPERT 
U. C. L. A., Los Angeles 


@ 1. The University of California at Los Angeles as the © 


center of a circle has in its immediate surroundings and 
intermediate distances within sight on a clear day, a wide 
variety of evidences that it is the heart of war production: 


1. Adjoining the campus are the hundreds of acres of 
National Hospital for Soldiers (Sawtelle) with permanent 
buildings which have housed .thousands of soldiers suffer- 
ing from injuries and mental disorders from previous wars, 
or from severe conditions of training for them. Many of 
the bed-ridden were quietly evacuated to more remote 
states as precaution against possible raids from the Pacific 
Ocean,—but a few miles away and seen from the grounds. 
There has been a need for well-trained OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPISTS all these years. The hospitals receive sol- 
diers from present wars. There will be increasing need for 
Occupational Therapists, as time goes on, those who can 
understand the physicians’ orders and remedial measures, 
and who at the same time will know the technical skills 
required, and above all will be able to guide the patient 
to an increasing growth in the appreciation and ENJOY- 
MENT of better color and design in the products he has 
made. (After the last war wealthy people patronized the 
work shops of therapy centers as a gesture of charity, the 
design was too often very bad, the technic worse, and 
much of it was little more than “busy work.” Since then 
there has been a realization of the psychological effect of 
the product as well as the muscular development of rehab- 
ilitating the soldier through the manipulation activity. 
In anticipation of this, the Art Committee of U. C. L. A. 
met immediately after declaration of war to prepare plans 
to reorganize present teaching or to—introduce new courses 
to meet the needs. A member of the staff who had for- 
merly completed training as a therapist and who had expe- 
rience in it, made a study of existing courses throughout 
the country, location of nearest one (Chicago), etc., and 
submitted a recommendation to the administration for a 
course in O. T. At the present writing an explanatory 
course in craft technics has been started to familiarize 
the student in the limitations and the opportunities of 
different craft mediums, technics, tool processes, etc. With 
each term it is anticipated that the administration will 
sanction additional courses leading to trained occupational 
therapists. 

2. Adjoining the Soldiers Hospital and the campus is an 
unusual set of buildings, part of the Douglas aircraft. 
Military secrets prevent visitors to these windowless build- 
ings and their wierd looking parapets, etc. The designing 
and drafting of details of aircraft and aircraft parts is one 
of the large jobs performed within stone’s throw of the 
campus. This requires a technical training, mostly engi- 
neering, mathematics, and mechanical drawing, etc. I do 
not recognize this as part of the art program. However, 
we have a great number of our graduates as well as those 
who have left us without finishing their four years who 
are employed there. It is interesting that one who can 
man a complicated machine to turn out parts, may often 


lack the ability to read blue-prints. For these and others 
it has been necessary to prepare a representation of the 
object to be made in what has now been termed “PRO- 
DUCTION ILLUSTRATION.” IT TAKES THE IMAGIN. 
ATION OF THE ART-TRAINED PERSON TO VISUALIZE 
HOW THE OBJECT WILL LOOK WHEN AND IF MADE, 
from the blue-prints of the design. That is even before an 
object is made, the artist reads the blue-print and draws a 
realistic representation of the object seen in perspective— 
sometimes with shading, sometimes only in accurate pen 
line (used for printed catalogues and inventories, when 
and if a ship is damaged and orders are sent for replace- 
ments). To date this has been our most worthy contribu- 
tion to the war effort. OUR students at U. C. L. A. who 
have had our courses leading to and including Industrial 
Design (a regular required art course) may enter at once 
upon their work at Douglas WITHOUT further training. 
Others may get the necessary training in concentrated 
NIGHT classes conducted by U. C. L. A. by authorization 
of U. S. Office of Ed. in a program of “WAR TRAINING 
COURSES.”) 

3. A job called “REQUIREMENTS” in aircraft plants, 
demands that one knows every detail of every part of a 
set of planes and can at any time intelligently converse 
with army or navy officials in comparing the U. S. A. 
requirements with the plant specifications. One of ou 
trained art people (a painting major) was working as filing 
clerk, merely to contribute her time to a worthy cause,— 
not for the income. Her ability was recognized and she 
was asked to take over the job of “requirements” because 
of her ABILITY TO VISUALIZE, HER IMAGINATION, 
HER SEEING RELATIONSHIPS, ETC. She has proved 
more than superior and has discovered in this terrible maze 
of blue-print details, omissions, etc., which one without 
that sense of RELATIONSHIPS might have missed. Her 
art training got her the job. She was too modest to ask 
for anything but a job as file clerk. She has one of the 
big responsibilities now. 

4. A commercial art course, “Publicity and Propaganda,” 
prepares students for posters, window displays, and three 
dimensional effects, with appropriate lettering, (psycholog- 
ical and functional). Douglas, for example, has a staff 
which does nothing but make these posters and displays 
for their plants, with frequent changes. These stimulate 
the workers to better and faster production of the products 
of the Douglas plant. They are also used for propaganda 
and safety—(carelessness and illness may be worse than 
fifth column activity, for it often leads to a week or more 
of one machine idle in a chain of mechanical activities. 
Hence the need for safety and health posters and displays). 
Of course all are doing all that can be to stimulate more 
purchases of war bonds, as an investment for the future 
when homes can again be built, as a preventive of infla- 
tion, and as a patriotic duty. Douglas and others can use 
all the trained artists in this work. 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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THE PEOPLE STRONG 


By LEON L. WINSLOW 
Director of Art Education 
Baltimore, Md. 


@ Provision is made in the modern school for the carrying 
on of educative experiences that lead to social strength as 
well as to self-control, experiences that lead to a fuller life 
and increased happiness for one’s self and for his fellows. 
Such a school is therefore a democratic institution, and in 
it art education may be said to be productive of emotional 
security on the part of its boys and girls. 


Art like democracy is dependent for its existence on 
freedom of the individual to express himself. In a democ- 
racy the power of government is in the hands of the people. 
Today, united in war, we fight as did our forefathers to 
preserve our freedom. Self-realization is therefore an 
objective common to both democracy and art. This has 
been so during periods of colonization, of independence, of 
emancipation. Moreover, it has been so throughout the 
period of national-realization. Must it not apply likewise 
to a world united? Does it not follow that peoples of the 
United Nations should be even stronger in governing them- 
selves than were those of the nations that preceded them? 


Art is today not only furnishing effective informative, 
educative, and inspirational material for the armed forces 
of the United Nations, it is also playing the major role in 
camouflage, an important military tool. Artists “in the 
ranks” are being assigned to the making of diagrams, 
charts and military maps and pictures as well as announce- 
ment signs, and to the arranging of informative displays. 
The posters that they make are instilling ideals of democ- 
racy and unity in the total war effort by stimulating en- 
listment in the armed forces, by encouraging enrollment 
in the American Red Cross and other war-service organiza- 
tions, by promoting the sale of bonds and stamps, and by 
contributing in numerous other ways. 

A poster, in order to be accepted as a good one, must 
convey its idea in the flash of an eye. This is why the 
student who would be successful as a poster artist avoids 
crowding his composition with details, and works to play 
up in it but one important theme or idea. He has been 
taught that his poster must attract the eye, convince the 
mind and sell the idea. Therefore, he designs his poster 
simply and directly, remembering that the lettering must 
carry, that it must never be accepted as separate from 
the illustration since both are integral parts of the unified 
whole. 

Obviously the values of postermaking in the schools are 
similar to the values of postermaking outside of the schools. 
In business, posters are used to disseminate information and 
to sell goods. Postermaking has an additional value in the 
schools, however, a subjective one which refers more to 
the poster maker himself than it does to the poster product. 
The value of making a poster in school is considered there- 
fore in relation to its effect on the artist, the one who is 
actually engaged in the making of it. Posters are made in 
school to promote ideals and attitudes, and in doing this, 
to develop character and improve personality in the stu- 
dent, as well as to promote ideals and attitudes in those 
who will later see the posters displayed. Still another 
important purpose is added in time of war, one which 
relates directly to the re-emphasis and enrichment of citi- 
zenship. These objectives in most of the art activities 
participated in by boys and girls in the public schools dur- 
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ing war times accounts for, although it may not fully ex- 
plain the importance of art education in the total war 
effort. 

In these and in many other ways art is instilling democ- 
racy and unity, and is helping thereby to increase the 
civic strength of individuals, and through them the national 
governments. It is helping to prophesy a better day and 
to build a fuller conception of world-realization in which 
the people shall rule. Art like democracy, is ever depend- 
ent for its very existence on the freedom of the people to 
express themselves creatively. 


HOW ART EDUCATION IS MEETING NEEDS 


OF WAR EFFORT 


(Continued from Page 6) 


5. Beyond are the ship yards. There is demand for 
lettering. Many of our art trained people are taken in at 
once for this, although we have not specialized in the engi- 
neering type of lettering in this department, there are 
courses in Mechanical Arts which are often taken by our 
students as electives in their art program. However, they 
accept students trained in art in our department who have 
not had the engineering course, and give them a refresher 
training at the plant. They recognize our training (art 
department). The course in Art called Lettering, uses 
brush, etc., and is more related to the poster work at 
Douglas. Students use this skill there in their poster de- 
partment. 

6. There are classes for those now employed at aircraft 
plants near the U. C. L. A.; some for the swing shift lasting 
until the early morning hours At present these are in 
the mechanical arts division, and not the fine arts. There 
are evening classes to 10 P. M.: FREE for those wishing 
to take perspective drawing and production illustration, it 
is expected they will accept openings in aircraft plants if 
they take these FREE courses. 

7. Since there is a decided drop off in graduate work, 
my classes are very small. There is a demand for per- 
spective and our class has now four sections, I teach one 
of them. This will count as a “National Service Course 
Requirement.” 

8. By action of the Board of Regents, every undergrad- 
uate is required to take and complete at least one “National 
Service Course” each term. The Art Department courses 
so far are: Industrial Design (2 semesters), Publicity and 
Propaganda and Perspective. (All of these have a direct 
bearing on aircraft production, etc.) 

9. The mountains back of us have, at unknown loca- 
tions, ground observation posts manned 24 hours a day 
since December 7th. This is the only ACTIVE civilian 
participation in the 4th interceptor command. I was asked 
to serve there nights to report all planes. (Since a recent 
hospitalization and operation, I have not been able to 
serve.) It demands ability to see planes through high power 
glasses and report details. It may be that I was selected 
because of my art background,—training in observation. 

10. With each term, new courses are added to meet the 


demands, 
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By GEORGE T. BURNS 
met. 8ttuctor 
Riverside High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


@ In teaching Art, no one doubts the 
value of illustrative material but few 
of us are able to buy ready-made ex- 
amples in quantities large enough and 
quality high enough to begin to satisfy 
our needs, and though magazine and 
newspaper clippings help, they, too, are 
often inadequate. As I have found one 
fairly reasonable solution—for myself, 
at least—I should like to pass it on to 
others. Here it is: 


For some time I had been casting 
about for an interesting method of pre- 
senting to the students the subject of 
architecture in relation to their own 
city’s development. From my own ob- 
servations I knew that, like most towns 
and cities, there were in our town ex- 
amples of almost all European types of 
architecture and as it was almost im- 
possible to take the classes to the exam- 
ples I thought I would try, instead, to 
take the examples to the classes. 


The school owned a 2x2 slide pro- 
jector, so with a borrowed 35 millimeter 
film camera I took snaps in black and 
white film of many of the more inter- 
esting buildings, and after having a 
celluloid positive made, made slides 
and projected them on a screen in the 
classroom. Even though the room had 
only ordinary light window shades and 
the pictures were of necessity quite 
amateurish, they were well received by 
the students who seemed to enjoy 
learning that the castle-like mansion on 
the lake shore was merely an imitation 
of a medieval fort, that the Doric pillars 
in front of the church held up nothing 
but Greek tradition and that the two 
concrete maidens who supported the 
bay window of a nineteenth century 
home showed ancestral relationship to 


a group of marble maidens who held 
up a porch in Athens. They thought 
it a silly thing for the Greeks to build, 
in the first place! 


It became a sort of game then to 
know how the various buildings had 
come to be built as they were and the 
students began to understand that, al- 
though it is quite right to use the 
knowledge of other ages and peoples 
if it fits your needs, it is another thing 
to copy things just because they were 
once considered beautiful or because 
it is easier than planning your own. 
They became proud, too, that Ameri- 
cans have finally discarded palaces and 
temples and are building with steel and 
concrete and glass and wood to fit our 
own needs. They have become more 
aware—some of them at least—of their 
surroundings and even after they have 
left my classes, drop in occasionally to 
tell me of “a swell modern home” or 
another of “those old castles” of which 
I might take a picture. 


After that first black and white series 
I found myself avalanched into a full- 
time hobby. In New York the next 
summer I rented a camera at Macy’s, 
took a roll of kodachrome pictures and 
found color so superior that I have 
taken no more in black and white. 
George Washington Bridge, the sky line 
from the bay and Manhattan from the 
top of the Empire State building have 
greatly increased the interest of my 
students in the subject of architecture. 


Then I heard that a sculptor friend 
had been commissioned to construct a 
12-foot statue for a local exposition so 
I set up my borrowed camera in his 
studio and, as he worked, took pictures 
—in color of course—of the various 
steps in building an armature, con- 
structing a clay model and making the 
plaster cast. This series made a hit at 
once and the fact that I knew the sculp- 
tor and took the pictures made it much 
closer to home. 


Since then I have taken another set 
of the processes involving a large wood 
carving (by this time I had my own 
camera!) and am now working on a 


set to illustrate one method of making 
a watercolor. This time the artist jis 
one of my own students and, naturally 
enough, there is already some interest 
growing among the others. 


Of course I continue to take a few 
architectural pictures; everything from 
the city’s pseudo-oriential Shriner’s 
lodge to the Nebraska capitol building. 
Other pictures such as sunsets, rainy 
days, snowfall and fog give excellent 
examples of color relationships and 
moods. 


With every series, some new idea 
begins to develop and with each pic- 
ture, new uses for it and the others 
arise. In fact one of the difficulties 
lies in using the pictures for so many 
different subjects that organizing them 
is difficult. 

As a means of getting ideas across 
to students I have yet to find a better 
method. With movies so popular, stu- 
dents are all picture minded, and in a 
darkened room your illustration does 
not have to compete for attention with 


‘dozens of ordinary classroom distrac- 


tions. 


There are some slides on the market 
—mostly art masterpieces—but so far 
they are too expensive for ordinary 
use—one can get a roll of film (18 to 20 
shots) for the cost of about half a dozen 
commercial slides—and with cameras 
practically foolproof anyone can _ get 
reasonably good pictures. The _ per- 
sonal interest one develops in his own 
pictures and the sympathetic under- 
standing with which one can explain 
them to others is of far more value, 
it seems to me, than any slight saving 
of time or effort. 


Perhaps the war situation may make 
it impossible to obtain film—although 
so far it has not—and this type of work 
tempararily postponed. But with this 
nation, through radio, motion pictures 
and travel swinging farther away from 
reading and closer toward pictures and 
sound as information sources, methods 
of producing one’s own personalized 
illustrative material may and should 
expand tremendously. 
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ART EDUCATION IN WARTIME is more than an exhibition. It is a dramatic 
presentation of the collective concerns and visions of a group of art teachers who 
recognize the tremendous role that art plays in the life of a democratic people in 
peace or ai war. 


Its purpose is plain. A courageous statement and a clear vision are needed to 
reinforce the place of creative art at this critical time in our history. When 
many are being confused by the pressures of the all-out war effort, it is necessary 
to restate the permanent vaiues of creative expression, its essential and undeniable 
contribution to the war effort, and its tasks for the building of the peace. The 
exhibition seeks to re-establish these values and demonstrates the vitality of the 
democratic process when applied to the social functions of the creative forces. 
Likewise it proves the fallacy of the “ivory towerism,” the isolationism of these 
who have lost the true purpose of art education. 


The general plan and purpose of the exhibition was developed at a dramatic 
membership meeting of the Committee on Art in American Education and Society. 
The exhibition was carried out in detail by a representative group of the Com- 
mittee and the staff of the Educational Program of the Museum of Modern Art. 
After its six week showing at the Museum of Modern Art, the exhibition is being 
circulated over the country and is available to those interested. Information may 
be secured by writing to Victor D’Amico, Museum of Modern Art. The exhibi- 
tion is composed of 23 panels divided into three sections: 1. Art Education Helps 
Youth to Grow in a democracy: 2. Art Education Mobilizes for Victory: 3. Art 
Education Plans for the Peace. 
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ART DEMOCRACY 


a There can be no victory if 
ae we lose the creative oppor- 
Se tunities for our youth. These 


, must be kept alive through- 


out the duration, in spite of THE FOUR FREEDOMS 

Message to the 77th Congress, Jamvery 6, 194 
priorities and other demands 

in the future days, which we seek to make 
upon our energies. secure, we look forward to a world founded 


| fourth Is freedom from fear—which transiated into 
. : wil be in a position to commit an act of physical 
against any neighbor—anywhere. 


~ 


: Self expression is more 
: vital during this time of: 
= stress than in peacetime, for 
i with growing tensions the 
* release through creative ex- 
é pressions is in greater de- 
mand—emotional stress 
: knows no age limit. Art is 
2 one of the best means for 
ks relieving emotional stress 


from childhood to maturity. 
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Through art education the 

child learns to express his i 

impressions of the world | 

around him and the prod- : 

ucts of his own imagination. 

He learns to coordinate his | 

mind and hand—and to 

make the best use of tools 

and materials. His invent- ' 

iveness and his desires to 

explore are furthered 

through the making of col- ' 

lages, mobiles, and models. 

The various methods em- : 

ployed, the media and pro- ! 

cesses chosen to meet the . 

needs, vary with the par- 

ticular individual at each . 

age level. 

j 

“ART HELPS TO MA 

MORE INTERESTIN 

AND MEANINGFUL) 


and clarify subject matter. 
It gives concreteness to con- 

general. In making maps, 
pictures, murals, charts, the 
child recognizes the mate- 
rial he is studying accord- 


Tor 


ing to his own pattern ‘of 
perception. For example, | 
art is fundamental to the a 
teaching of science because _ 
it helps to develop keenness a 
of observation and a sensi- s 
tiveness between the many tas 
and varied forms in the nat- es 
ural and physical world. a 
4 
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The individual must make 
choices constantly to satisfy 
his needs and desires. Art 
serves him daily in select- 
ing his clothing, in furnish- 
ing and arranging his home, 
in the design of the objects 
he uses, in the books he 
reads and the recreation he 
enjoys in his leisure time. 

Art education helps him 
through a study of the func- 
tion of the home to select it 
and furnish it according to 
his individual needs. It 
helps him through a siudy 
of useful objects to be more 
aware of their purpose and 
design, thereby giving him 
greater satisfaction through 
more intelligent choices. 


f 
é 


Ara 
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Art education plays an im- 


portant part in making the I 
student aware of other peo- ; 

ples and their accomplish- 
ments. By studying the a 
tools, dress, architecture, | i 
and works of art of both n 
past and present, he devel- 0 
ops an appreciation and un- 

derstanding of other cul- E 
tures. The war has made n 
us more conscious of the g: 
necessity for such an under- 

standing, for on it rests 

much of the hope of the p 
future. fc 
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ART COOPERATES DIRECTLY 
INTHE WAR EFFORT 


ART MAKES POSTERS 4 


POSTERS SELL BONDS 
COLLECT SCRAP 


WARN OF DANGER 
STOP RUMORS 
SAVE LIVES 


ART EDUCATION MOBILIZES FOR VICTORY 


This section of the exhibition includes seven panels illustrating the contributions of art to the war effort. 
The first panel is shown above. Art cooperates directly in the war effort by making posters which sell bonds, 
collect scrap, warn of danger, stop rumors, and save lives. The second panel, Art Cooperates with War 
Service Agencies, shows how art uses creativity and ingenuity in serving the various organizations. For 
example, using local store windows for Red Cross propaganda, making model planes for the Army and Navy. 


making patch quilts for veterans’ hospitals, toys for wartime day nurseries, favors for several men’s parties. 


The next three panels, Art Trains for Basic Skills Needed in Wartime, go into considerable detail. The first 
shows graphically how art trains through draftsmanship in preparing high school students for technical 
illustrations, animations, and mechanical drafting and the like. The second shows how designing with 
materials gives basic foundation for work in camouflage and model making. The third shows how techniques 


of photography, printing, and mapping taught to high school students equips them for vital war services. 


Panel six, Art Helps in Community Services, shows how the student helps to serve America through his com- 


munity, the country, the town, or the city. By making a model of his town the student has a better under- 


standing of his place in the community and learns where he can make his best contribution. 


Panel seven, Art Uses Community Resources, shows students digging native clay, store windows with dis- 


plays which keep up civilian morale and inform of the country’s needs. A city tenament house as a setting 


for a people's play, and party favors made from scrap. 
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ART EDUCATION PLANS FOR PEACE 


The final section of the exhibition includes eight panels dealing with the function of art in the planning of 


tomorrow. The introductory panel is shown above. 


Panel two, We Need to Work Under Favorable Conditions, shows that good design in shops and factories, 
in tools and equipment, means efficiency, safety, and sanitation, in production and health and morale for the 


worker. 


Panel three, The Home Will Provide for Our Essential Needs, shows how the home will be planned around 
human needs, and how it will also be conceived as being related to the community. 


Panel four, We Need Schools Designed for Tomorrow's Education shows how the needs of education are 
incorporated in the plan and design of the buildings, the grounds, and the equipment. 


Panel five. We Need Adequate Transportation and Communication, illustrates how technological develop- 
ments will create further advances in speeding up our movements from city to city, from continent to con- 
tinent, and how the designers’ skill and imagination will create new forms out of the scientists’ research, and 
how through these developments will come a wide spread of cultural ideas, a closer union of people the 


world over, and respect for a diversity of cultures. 
Panel six. We Need Opportunities for Recreation, shows how people's leisure time may be spent in all sorts 


of recreational activities wherein the designer creates the suitable and pleasurable setting, designs the equip- 


ment, tools, and workshops. 
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The graphic and plastic ex- 
pressions of the artist's to- 
morrow will not be limited 
to the creation of utilitarian 
art forms alone, but will 
give creative expression to 
the new experiences and as- 
pirations growing out of the 


New Democracy. 


The last panel.of the ex- 
hibition expresses this pro- 
found thought: The arts of 
a people are a good index 
to their essential character. 
Through their arts we can 
learn about people and grow 
to appreciate them. Their 
art provides a bridge of 
communication even though 
their language may present 


an unsurmountable barrier. 
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‘THE NEW DEMOCRACY, THE 
INCLUDES NOT ONLY THE BILL OF RIGH 
DEMOCRACY, ETHNIC DEMOCRACY, EDUC 


we weeD WIDE DISTRIBUTION oF 
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By JAMES W. GRIMES 
Assoc. Prof. of Painting 
Ohio State University 


@ The word glue is both a general and a specific term. 
In its general sense it refers to any substance which has 
cohesive and adhesive qualities. Adhesion means tne 
tendency of glue to join itself with whatever it comes in 
contact. Cohesion refers to the tendency of the molecules 
in glue to hold together. In its specific sense the word 
refers to a particular kind of glue only, that is, animal 
glue. The word is used in both ways in this article. In 
order to further clarify our terminology we classify glu- 
ing substance undef two headings: 

1. Paste or vegetable glue.. A substance of vegetable 
origin. Pastes are made from flour, gum, starch or a 
derivative substance as dextrin. 

2. Glue or animal glue. A substance of animal origin. 
Glues are made from milk as casein glue, from fish as fish 
glue or isinglass, from the skins or bones of animals as 
gelatin or animal glue or hide glue, from blood as blood 
albumen glues. Mucilage may be either a paste or a glue. 

Some substances frequently found in glues, pastes and 
mucilage are alum, shellac, flavoring, preservatives, and 
sugar or its derivatives. 

Uses for Glue 

Glue is an important ingredient of all paints. It is the 
material that sticks the pigment to the painted surface. 
In connection with painting the glue is usually referred to 
as the vehicle. In the case of oil paint, the glue used is a 
hardening oil, as linseed oil. For making water colors gum 
arabic is employed. Poster paints are frequently made 
with animal glue. The glue used for egg tempera painting 
is yolk of egg, and we often paint on interior walls with 
paint whose vehicle is casein glue. 

Glue is also used in connection with painting as size. 
Porous or highly absorbent materials do not provide good 
painting surfaces. Try painting on a piece of blotting 
paper and the reason becomes clear. Pigment should large- 
ly lie on the surface of a material and the vehicle should 
be absorbed only enough to get a good bond. We then size 
with glue any highly absorbent surface we desire to paint 
on. The kind of glue used for sizing varies, of course, with 
the nature of the material to be painted and the vehicle 
with which the paint we use is made. Other than these 
uses of glue in painting, we need only mention, as exam- 
ples of its wide range of usefulness, such items as model 
making, three dimensional design, designing with colored 
papers, finger paints, papier mache, woodwork, etc. 

1. Paste or Vegetable Glue 

The raw material for this glue is starch, a carbohydrate, 
the principle form in which plants store up food for future 
use. It occurs in large quantities and in a high degree 
of purity in seeds such as corn, wheat, and rye; in fruits 
such as bananas; in root crops such as potatoes and cassava. 
In this country most of our starch is made from corn, wheat 
or potatoes. Commercjal paste manufacturers process 
starch in various, and usually secret ways, before convert- 
ing it into glue. However, for the classroom we use the old 
fashioned, but still very good method, of converting starch 
into an adhesive by means of heat. Paste is used for 
gluing all sorts of paper, for making papier mache, finger 
paint, etc. 
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a. Flour Paste 
1 cup flour or starch 
1 cup cold water 
3 cups boiling water 
14 teaspoon formalin (a 40% solution of formalde- 
hyde) and/or a few drops of oil of cloves. 


First mix the flour and cold water together to make a 
smooth, liquid paste of creamy consisiency. Then pour 
this slowly into the boiling water and cook for about five — 
minutes or until the batch thickens and becomes translu- 
cent. Stir frequenily while cooking. Remove from the 
heat and beat the paste until it is cool. Add the formalin 
or other preservative. If the paste is lumpy it should be 
strained through cheese cloth. Finally put the paste in a 
glass jar or container and cover. 

The formalin is a preservative and prevents the growth 
of bacteria or fungi in the paste. If the paste is to be used 
immediately it is, of course, unnecessary. The fumes of 
formalin are disagreeable and it should be handled with 
care. 

Note that the proportions given for flour or starch and 
water are by no means absolute. Different varieties of 
flours and starches vary considerably in their quality. 
One also might desire a thicker or a thinner paste than 
the recipe given will make. For a thicker paste use less 
water and for a thinner paste more water. ; 

b. Mucilage is a kind of glue frequently made from gum 
arabic. It is much used for labels or where any licking is 
indicated. The following recipe is typical of this class of 
glues. 


Mucilage for Envelopes or Stamps 

Weigh a small amount of gum arabic. (If this is not ob- 
tainable the gum from such fruit trees as cherry or peach 
can be substituted.) Soak the gum in enough water to 
cover until dissolved. Strain through cheese cloth to re- 
move any impurities. Add three or four times as much 
sugar by weight as gum originally weighed. Then add 
starch equal to the amount of gum originally weighed. 
Boil this mixture for a few minutes to dissolve the starch. 
Thin to desired consistency with water. A few drops of oil 
of cloves will improve the “taste” and also help to preserve 
the mucilage. 


2. Animal Glues 

a. Casein Glue. 

Casein is a very complex nitrogenous substance found 
in the milk of all mammals. It has been used, in some 
form or other, by men for untold ages. Its original use 
was undoubtedly as a food, for, what we know today as 
cottage cheese or smierkase is casein. This casein in 
cheese form is not an adhesive but it can be readily turned 
into one by the addition of a strong alkali. The Egyptians 
are known to have made a cement of casein combined with 
lime, and in medieval recipes wood ashes are frequently 
mentioned for use in preparing this glue. In any case, 
since the earliest records of art we hear of casein glue 
being used for a variety of purposes in connection with 
art work—for painting, for gluing furniture, woodwork, etc. 
It is one of the strongest of all adhesives and is highly 
water resistant when it dries, a property unique among 
glues. Finally, it can be used cold whereas many glues 
require heat in order to maintain them in a liquid state. 
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Both casein and casein glue can be made in the school 
room. Casco, a powdered casein glue, is excellent and 
can be purchased in hardware or paint stores. 


Art Uses of Casein Glue 


The chief use of casein glue in art work today is in 
connection with cold water paints wherein it constitutes 
the vehicle. Such paints are known as calsomines, Muresco 
being a popular brand. For decorative work on plaster 
walls this paint is nearly ideal. It is particularly excellent 
for schoolroom projects where large wall surfaces are to 
be painted. The technic called dry fresco makes use of 
casein glue and offers excellent opportunities for school 
work. Interesting examples of this kind of painting may 
be seen in the Library of the Social Administration Build- 
ing on the campus of Ohio State University. Ezra Winter, 
the American painter, used this technic on murals executed 
by him in Willard Straight Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. Casein glue freshly prepared has been the 
favorite vehicle for this kind of painting. 


To Make Casein 


Allow skimmed milk, after every trace of cream has been 
removed, to sour. Warm it in a double boiler and when 
the curds have separated from the whey pour off the latter 
liquid. Add water and again drain. Repeat this operation 
several times thoroughly washing the curds. Now tie the 
curds up in a muslin bag and cook them in boiling water 
for several minutes. Remove from the bag and again 
wash. Replace in the bag and squeeze out as much water 
as possible. These curds are now casein which may be 
used immediately as fresh casein or it can be spread out 
on newspapers or blotters to dry and subsequently be stored 
in tightly covered containers for future use. The thorough 
washing and cooking is necessary in order to remove all 
traces of cream, butter fat or free acid which would impair 
the quality of the casein. The commercial product in this 
respect will be superior to your hand-made casein, although 
painters have used the latter for centuries and found it 
quite satisfactory. 


To Change Fresh Casein into Casein Glue (called fresh 
cheese glue) 


Model I—with slacked lime 


Take about five times as much fresh casein as slacked 
lime, for instance five tablespoons of casein to one table- 
spoon of slacked lime. Put these together in a mortar or 
pestle and grind them until the casein changes color and 
consistency into a slightly yellowish syrup-like liquid. 
This grinding may also be done on a marble slab with a 
muller. This material will be casein glue. If the glue is 
to be used as a painting vehicle it must be thinned with 
three or more parts of water. Use it as it is for gluing 
wood or paper. 


Method II—with ammonia, using dry casein or freshly pre- 
pared casein as directed. 


Take a small amount of casein and if the dry form is 
used soak it overnight in enough water to barely cover. 
Use a glass or enameled vessel. Then add clear ammonia 
water (concentrated or diluted about 14) drop by drop, stir- 
ring the casein constantly with wooden stick or glass rod. 
When the material changes into a thick honey-like sub- 
stance enough ammonia has been added. Continue stir- 
ring a few minutes and then warm the casein glue in a 
water bath (double boiler). The purpose of this is to drive 
off the excess ammonia. This is only necessary if the 
casein glue is to be used as a vehicle in painting. 


Hide or Skin Glue 


In general it is recommended that this kind of glue be 
purchased in sheets, flakes or powder form. It is a very 
inexpensive and abundant substance. It can, of course, 
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be made by primitive methods and in some localities folks 
still boil up bones and hide or fish to make their own glue. 
The following is a very old recipe for making fish glue: 


“Take the bones of a pike or of any other large fish, 
dry them, and reduce them to powder in a bronze mortar; 
then put the powder into a new pipkin, with as much 
water as you think sufficient for the bones or dust, and 
make the water boil until the bones are liquefied; then 
touch the water with your fingers, and if they stick togeth- 
er it is good and perfect. Then take it from the fire, and 
strain it through a linen cloth, let it cool, then cut into 
pieces, and dry it in the wind without dust.” Merrifield, 
Mrs. M. P., Ancient Practice of Painting: Original Treatises 
dating from the XII to the XVIII Centuries ... 2 vols., 
London: 1849, p. 594.) 

The following are the basic steps in making glue from 
fresh hides. Calf skin is recommended: 


1. Cut the skin into strips and wash thoroughly. 


2. Soak in saturated lime water for several days, chang- 
ing the water two or three times. This process is known 
as liming. Its purpose is to saponify the fat, dissolve out 
the albuminous matter always present in skins, to loosen 
the hair, and to plump or swell the skin preparatory to 
the extraction of the glue. In commercial glue making 
this may take as long as 80 days. After the stock shows 
fairly uniform swelling and transparency it is considered 
well limed. 


3. Next the stock is thoroughly washed to remove the 
alkali and other substances. A dilute solution of hydro- 
chloric acid is frequently used in this washing. Repeated 
washings in clear water must follow the use of the acid 
solution. 


4. The stock is now ready for glue making and should 
be thoroughly dried and stored for use. 


5. To extract the glue from the dried stock simply boil 
it or steep it in hot water, using copper or iron vessel. 
This is best done in the open air. Boil the glue until a 
sample taken from the pot coagulates into a jelly or when 
a sample poured into a cup can be conveniently taken 
out when cold. When the glue is done, it will take from 
two or four hours, pour into shallow pans or wooden molds 
to dry. A second or third boiling is possible after the 
first run although each successive boiling of the stock pro- 
duces weaker glue. 

This brief discussion of glues is necessarily incomplete 
although it contains the information necessary for making 
a wide variety of adhesives. It is hoped that this article 
will be the basis for further investigation of the use of this 
artistic and economically important material for classroom 
study. 
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ART FOR 
VICTORY 


By CHARLES COOK 
Head of Production Division 


COMMITTEE ON ART IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION AND SOCIETY 


THE MOTION PICTURE: A NEW EDUCATIONAL 
ACTIVITY FOR WAR AND PEACE 


VVV 

WAR HAS STIMULATED THE EDUCATIONAL MO- 
TION PICTURE. The war has stimulated significant de- 
velopments in the production and use of the motion picture 
for educational, informational, instructional, and training 
purposes. The alert art teacher realizes that these recent 
developments point to changes in the art curriculum in 
the post war period. For some time art teachers have rec- 
ognized the motion picture as an art form. All know its 
power for “good or evil.” Few, however, appreciate its 
value as an educational activity. 


A few years ago, Wilford Beaton said, “Only one art has 
captured movement in its completeness and made it one 
of its elements—the art of the screen. The other arts have 
nothing our imaginations do not ascribe to screen art— 
vlastic characters, color and the third dimension. It is 
the only art that completely conquers time and space.” 
Although this claim may seem extravagant, the art teacher 
cannot dismiss it lightly, nor can he fail to be challenged 
by its possibilities as the most popular art form of our time. 


VVV 

DISNEY FORECASTS THE FUTURE OF THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL FILM. Recently, Walt Disney when interviewed 
by a reporter from the New York Times hinted of the great 
field of education in which the cartoon and other films may 
come to new uses after the war. “The war,” he said, “has 
taught us that people who won’t read a book will look at 
a film. It’s shown that you can take knowledge out of a 
dusty tome somewhere and wrap up the effort of many 
teachers in one can of film. You can show that film to 
any audience and twenty minutes later it has learned 
something—a new idea, or an item of important informa- 
tion—and it at least has stimulated further interest in 
study.” This too may seem extravagant in its implications, 
but it nevertheless emphasizes the universal appeal of the 
motion picture and its tremendous possibilities as a teach- 
ing medium. 


VVV 

THE MOTION PICTURE WORKS FOR VICTORY 
THROUGH THE ART PROGRAM. Of all the arts work- 
ing for the victory, the motion picture is contributing most. 
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The teacher of art must take courage from this, aware of 
its kinship to his particular work, and more important, 
must prepare himself to work with this medium. He, 
more than any other, is particularly fitted to work with 
this new art form. His experience with visualizations, his 
knowledge of composition, his work with theater arts, his 
knowledge of exhibition technics—his creative powers— 
become his basic qualifications. The possibilities for fur- 
thering his efforts in this direction should stimulate rather 
than frighten him. 


Some beginnings with school production of motion pic- 
tures have been made in a few secondary schools and now 
the Production Division of the COMMITTEE ON ART IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION AND SOCIETY is ready and 
willing to work with those who are interested in the 


motion picture as an art related to the whole field of 


education. 


VVV 

GOVERNMENT FILMS. Current government films indi- 
cate the potentialities of work with the motion picture both 
during and after the war. Although the armed forces 
require most of the substandard (16 and 8 mm) movie 
making equipment, and therefore restrict the making of 
films by schools, at least for the present, the tremendous 
production and use of films by the armed forces and other 
government agencies points the way for educators and sup- 
plies the teacher with examples of a variety of approaches 
to specific educational problems. Many of these films are 
available to schools. The alert art teacher will use films 
in his school not only for the instruction and information 
they offer, but also for analysis and study as an art form. 
In this way he will be taking the first steps toward ulti- 
mate production of films in his school. 


VVV 

FILMS AVAILABLE TO SCHOOLS. The Bureau of 
Motion Pictures, one of the divisions of the Office of War 
Information, is making some 25,000 to 30,000 reels of film 
available to schools and other non-theatrical agencies. 
Schools having sound projectors should show many of 
these films. Pre-viewing films such as these with special 
reference to composition, lighting, continuity, and other 
aspects of the film art can become a vital part of the art 
experiences of students. 


The Museum of Modern Art Film Library (11 West 53 
Street, New York) has published a booklet, FILMS OF 
FACT. The art teacher will find this booklet helpful when 
arranging film programs or securing films for study. 


The American Film Center (45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York) publishes a very useful monthly bulletin FILM 
NEWS and from time to time arranges a series of film pro- 
grams. A recent mimeograph release gives valuable leads 
in securing good films. | 


With little effort the teacher will likely find a film distri- 
bution center near his school. Forty-six states now have 
distribution centers, some as many as a dozen. All OWI 
films and many others can be rented from these centers for 
little more than the postal charges. 


Art teachers seeking background in the development of 
the motion picture art will find valuable material in THE 
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RISE OF THE AMERICAN FILM by Lewis Jacobs and 
in FILM NOTES, published by the Museum of Modern Art 


Film Library. 


VVV 

THE MOTION PICTURE IN POST WAR EDUCATION. 
The production of motion pictures as an educational activ- 
ity will be a logical development in the post war years. 
Obviously the art teacher is the person to further this crea- 
tive work. His task will be made easier by the great 
advances being made under wartime impetus in the devel- 
opment of motion picture materials and equipment. His 
work will receive support from the growing numbers of 
our population who are recognizing the value of films in 
education. Added to this group of persons will be the 
millions of soldiers who received much of their excellent 
army training through films. 


VVV 

MOVIE MAKING IS A CREATIVE PROCESS. A few 
sessions of reviewing films with students will convince 
any teacher that movie making is a truly creative process 
from start to finish. From the “discovery” and develop- 
ment of the theme, its investigation and analysis; from 
the selection of its important visual aspects—photography, 
composition, montage, and lighting—to the final editing, 
the art teacher will find that film production involves edu- 
cational activity of the most penetrating kind. Film pro- 
duction offers the best possible training in observation. 
It demands democratic group work. It calls for careful 
organization, analysis of composition, development of co- 
herence and emphasis in handling sequence, suspense, con- 
tinuity, and climax. The means of production are relative- 
ly inexpensive and the deiails of any production can always 
be modified to fit a given situation. 


VVV 

EQUIPMENT NEEDED FOR PRODUCTION. The tech- 
nical details are easily within the scope of secondary 
school students. The equipment best suited to school use 
is that developed for the great body of amateur movie mak- 
ers. Much of this equipment and material has been ingen- 
iously “foolproofed,” a factor in the great popularity of 
movie making as a hobby. These facts about equipment 
are mentioned merely to reassure the teacher that the 
operation of it will not interfere with the larger and more 
important educational aspects of film production. 


VVV 

MOTION PICTURES CORRELATE WITH OTHER 
STUDIES. The art teacher, when producing either a 
documentary film or one recreating life situations, will be 
called upon to use his knowledge of scenic construction, 
costume design, lighting, composition, both in movement 
and motion. Experience with motion picture production 
in secondary schools already shows that teachers of other 
departments quickly see the value of the “custom built” 
film. The teacher of English willingly helps with scenario 
writing. The gym instructor desires a film for use in 
demonstrating various plays to his football team. The 
school authorities wish a film for public relations purposes. 

The war years will give schools the opportunity to serve 
the community by arranging programs of authoritative, 
interesting, and effective war information films. During 
these years the teacher can foster an appreciation and 
understanding of the film in its manifold aspects. With 
the coming victory the art teacher will have prepared 
both himself and the school to enter into a coming educa- 
tional activity—the production in education of the popular 
art form of our time—the motion picture. 
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FAMOUS CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS IN CHICAGO 


@ Over fifty of the greatest twentieth century French 
paintings from the Chester Dale Collection of New_York 
will soon be placed on indefinite loan at the Art Institute 
of Chicago. 


This group, including world famous examples by Picasso, 
Braque, Derain, Matisse Utrillo, Viaminck and other lead- 
ers of French modernism, will be installed in three special 
galleries on the second floor of the museum. 


These paintings, representing the twentieth century, have 
contributed much to the fame of this noted collection. At 
the present time a notable group of nineteenth century 
French paintings from the Chester Dale Collection are on 
loan at the National Gallery of Art in Washington where 
they have been attracting enormous attention. Now Chi- 
cago is to benefit from the generous loan of the contem- 
porary works from the collection hitherto not seen by 
the public. 


The collection is known throughout the world as one 
of the largest and most discriminating surveys of nineteenth 
and twentieth century painting in existence. It is the 
joint undertaking of Mr. and Mrs. Dale who for years 
searched Europe and America to secure outstanding and 
unusual examples by the greatest masters of this brilliant 


- period. During the course of its building Mr. and Mrs. 


Dale met and knew many of the great figures in contem- 
porary art, often buying important works direct from the 
artists. For several years the collection was beautifully 
installed in a private residence in New York, with special 
lighting and perfectly adjusted backgrounds, where it was 
constantly visited by scholars and painters from all over 
the world. At one time Mrs. Dale arranged some of the 
most stimulating exhibitions that New York has yet seen, 
among them “Degas and his Tradition” and “Renoir and 
his Tradition,” demonstrating her themes with material 
drawn from earlier art as well as from this collection. 
During this period she wrote several volumes on modern 
artists. 


This complete group of twentieth century examples has 
never been seen by the public. Most of them are known 
to lovers of modern art, however, by frequent reproduc- 
tions in leading art books and magazines. 


Picasso, the famous Spaniard who revolutionized paint- 
ing in Paris is represented by. ten superb works, among 
them his huge “Family of Saltimbanques” painted in 1905, 
the masterpiece of his early period. The moving and sym- 
pathetic “Gourmet,” a canvas showing a child reaching for 
a bowl of porridge, was painted in 1901; several of Picasso’s 
most noted “blue” paintings are included, among them the 
very Spanish “Tragedy” and “Juggler with Still Life.” <A 
famous portrait of Madame Picasso, dating from 1923 and 
a brilliant abstraction, “Still Life” (1918) and “The Lovers” 
(1923) in which the artist re-expresses the whole spirit of 
the Renaissance, are other notable works by the master. 


Five splendid works by Braque—co-inventor with Picas- 
so of Cubism—are in the loan. Most unusual are two 
large canvasses, each of a nude woman with fruits or flow- 
ers. The decorative flow of line and beauty of surface 
here combine with a theme which might have been devel- 
oped from Pompeian wall painting, so classic is the feeling 
which Braque injects into these canvasses. Paintings by 
Matisse include the famous “Plumed Hat” of 1919 and a 
brilliantly designed still life as well as the charmingly pat- 
terned “Odalisque.” Almost every phase of Derain’s devel- 
ooment is shown, from the extraordinary early landscape, 
“The Old Bridge” (1910) with its dependence on Cezanne, 
through various portraits of women to the “Flowers in a 
Vase” which recalls the dash and fluency of Manet. Seven 
works by Derain are on the list. 
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By CLIFTON GAYNE, JR. 


@ Art education has faced two great crises in one decade— 
first the depression and now war. Out of the chaos and 
destruction of the early Thirties came a critical evaluation 
of educational practices which challeneged art as it’ was 
being taught in the schools. To meet this challenge the 
Owatonna Art Education Project was developed to help 
evolve a sound art education program which could justify 
itself educationally and financially as an indispensable part 
of public education. 


Melvin E. Haggerty, late dean of the College of Educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota, in collaboration with 
Robert Hilpert, now at U. C. L. A., prepared plans for a 
study which received the financial support of the Carnegie 
Corporation and the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. This support plus the facilities of the 
University of Minnesota made it possible to hire a staff 
of experts in various fields of art education to carry on a 
five year program of research in Owatonna, Minnesota, a 
typical Mid-Western town facing problems common to 
communties throughout the nation. The best reports on 
the philosophy and activities of the project yet to appear 
in print are the two pamphlets by Dean Haggerty Art A 
Way of Life, and The Enrichment of the Common Life. 


The uncertainties of the present crisis have delayed and 
even threatened the publication of the results of the study. 
However the decision has been made that now is the right 
time to share the results of this project with the country. 
A vital art program born out of the realities of the depres- 
sion is pecularly consistent with the present necessities 
of war. This curriculum puts the emphasis on the class- 
room teacher in the elementary school, guiding her in 
making art a meaningful part of her general teaching. 
By emphasizing the role of the room teacher, supervisors 
and special teachers are released from routine work to 
devote their time and energies to creative supervision and 
special projects of importance. 


The curriculum represents an attempt to develop an art 
program which contributes to the educational and personal 
growth of all—and encourages the maximum development 
of the talented. It is not a swing from the “esthetic” to 
the “practical” but an integration of both into a well bal- 
anced combination, emphasizing the art knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, and experiences, most important to the present 
day individual. 


An important contribution of the project has been the 
broadening and clarification of the subject matter of pres- 
ent-day art. The traditional boundaries of drawing, paint- 
ing, design, etc., have been supplemented with functional 
“areas of life’ into which are grouped art knowledge and 
experiences in the way they must be faced by individuals. 


They are as follows: 


Individual Industry 
Home Printing 
Community Religion 
Commerce Recreation 


The publications of the Owatonna Art Educaton Project 
should be of great interest to every classroom teacher, art 


teacher or supervisor, and administrator. It is important 
to place your name on the reserve list at the University 
of Minnesota Press if you are to be among those who are 
to receive copies. It is likely that the entire edition wil] 
be exhausted in a very short time and war conditions 
make reprinting uncertain. 


The publications will be as follows: 


1. A general statement of the development of the 
project with suggestions for adapting and expand- 
ing the units for other situations. Probable price 
$1.50. 


2. Suggested units for grades one through three. Prob- 
able price $1.00. 


3. Suggested units for grades four through six. Prob- 
able price $1.00. 


4. Suggested units for the junior high grades. Prob- 
able price $1.00. 


5. Suggested units for the senior high grades. Prob- 
able price $1.00 per set—2 sets. 


Any of these volumes may be purchased separately. A 
special offer for combinations including volume one and 
any of the groups of units is under consideration. 


The following abridged unit is printed through the cour- 
tesy of the University of Minnesota Press. Although it 
is a brief resume it illustrates how the actual teaching 
is described as the unit was originally taught by Mrs. 
Thora Rhoda. 


MAN CONQUERS DISTANCE 
Developing Interest in Transportation 


Steam! Electricity! Dynamos! Whirring wheels of a 
billion machines! The slow, plodding feet of men—of men 
battling against the elements, against hurrying time, against 
their more crafty fellows—in their age-old fight to conquer 
the space of the earth, have at last found wings. Today 
the world is ours, if we will but learn the last thing need- 
ful: cooperation with our close neighbors in the next coun- 
try and the next continent. 


The children squirmed excitedly in their seats during 
social science class as they thought of the long evolution of 
means of travel and transporting goods and as they dream- 
ed of the great new things to come. 


One boy in the class became the center of admiration a 
little mixed with envy when he described his travels by 
boat, train, and plane. As other personal travel experi- 
ences followed, the teacher wrote them on the blackboard 
until she had an astonishing list of places and means of 
getting to them. 


“T wonder if the pioneers wouldn’t have liked to go west 
in automobiles instead of oxcarts,” said an imaginative 
little girl. Although her remark was greeted by some 
skeptical shuffling and laughter from the boys, everybody 
suddenly wanted to talk at once. The group finally de- 
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cided to settle the matter with an informal debate in lan- 
guage class where they concluded that automobile travel 
would have been pretty well impossible without highways, 
mechanics, and repair shops. 


Making a Class Museum 


The children, now thoroughly interested in older forms 
of transportation, began loading down all possible space 
in the schoolroom with toy wagons, ships, and models of 
early automobiles and airplanes. Here was an excellent 
opporiunity for the alert teacher to demonstrate the effect- 
iveness of grouping and display to present an idea. Through 
the aid of volunteers and the use of a few renovated 
orange crates, an attractive and well-organized transporta- 
tion exhibition emerged from this chaos of articles. 


Studying Development of Modern Transportation 


Out of extensive reading, the making of a clipping col- 
lection, and compiling of scrap books on the invention of 
the steam-engine, the steamboat, the automobile, and the 
airplane, there grew an interest in how the various forms 
were developed and in just what old forms were retained 
and which discarded for building the machines of today. 
Chairmen were appointed and committees selected to 
study trains, automobiles, balloons and dirigibles, airplanes, 
and ships. 


An excursion to see the Hiawatha, a new streamlined 
engine exhibited for a day at the depot, gave the children 
a new and thrilling glimpse of modern transportation. Also 
they made a special effort to examine the Rocket, a beauti- 
ful red streamlined train of the diesel type, which passed 
through Owatonna twice a day. In the schoolroom later 
they discussed how and why these new trains differed in 
form from the old type. In this discussion the teacher 
emphasized the contribution of the industrial designer to 
contemporary living. | 


The acquisition of free literature concerning the Rocket 
led to the composing of letters in language and handwrit- 
ing classes to various railway, steamship, and airline com- 
panies for circulars. The receipt of the material offered 
the teacher an opportunity for pointing out the work of the 
artist in designing attractive travel literature expressive 
of the spirit of modern transportation. 


After a trip to the library, the class well organized into 
committees for research purposes, and a series of verbal 
reports the children suggested putting over their discov- 
eries in some graphic manner. The idea of a frieze was 
rejected in favor of making “movies” of groups of separate 
pictures on a long roll of wrapping paper. Under each 
picture was the name of the inventor, the date, the country, 
and a short paragraph of explanation. The chairman of 
each group acted as commentator for his section as it 
progressed. 
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Designing an Airport 


Among the travel circulars received by the children 
nothing caused as much excitement as did the airline 
advertisements. The teacher’s description of the New Or- 
leans airport, which she had visited on a recent vacation, 
inspired the children to write for more information about 
it On receiving this literature they immediately express- 
ed their desire to construct a miniature airport in the class- 
room. An airport to serve the needs of Owatonna was 
rejected in favor of a transportation center which would 
include a combination of airport, bus and train depot, and 
steamship docks. 


A committee culled from individual sketches ideas and 
details which might be used in the model as follows: depot, 
hangers, runways, automobiles, streamlined trains, buses, 
ocean liners, bridges,’ parking lots, floodlights, wind sock, 
docks, train tracks, tugboats, fences, patrol boats, dirigibles, 
and many types of planes. 


The boys formed an aviation club which met at various 


homes in the evening to make model planes. Original 
songs were written about airplanes during a creative music 
period. Problems involving transportation were solved in 


the arithmetic class. 


A committee following democratic procedures made 
plans, evaluated progress, considered problems of architec- 
tural design and general arrangement, and submitted con- 
troversial questions to a vote. The tangible result was 
a handsome model 8 feet by 10 feet of a transportation 
center of the future. Considerable rearrangement of furn- 
iture to make room for the project was a small price to pay 
for the pride of the children in their achievement. Many 
varieties of art materials and much ingenuity were neces- 
sary to complete the job. 


Parents, neighbors, and pupils from other grades visited 
the model in which they expressed deep interest. The 
news even reached the editor of the local newspaper. 
The children experienced the greatest thrill of their lives 
when his photographer called at the school and took a 
picture of the miniature airport with the children seated 
about it. 


After several weeks the sixth. grade generously passed 
their airport along to the kindergarten children who had 
earned it through their unflagging interest during its con- 
struction. Their many hours of pleasure in playing with 
the model became an inspiring initial experience with the 


- problems of an air age which would be their inheritance. 


Note: The adaptation which could be made with a unit 
of this type are limitless particularly at this time when 
the great debates and plans for post-war aviation are get- 
ting under way. All the units are supplemented by com- 
plete bibliographies. 
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By JAMES A. SCHWALBACH 
Professor of Art Education 
State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Introduction 

@ The art field can make use of the radio to inform the 
greatest number of people in the shortest possible way of 
the things art is doing and planning to do to increase 
our fighting efficiency. 

It can be used to make our own contribution more effect- 
ive by getting more complete participation on the part of 
practicing artists in its program. 

It can be used to bring in line school art programs, to 
increase the cooperation of business men, manufacturers, 
housewives and ordinary laymen in making its work more 
inclusive. 

Getting On the Air 

There are several different ways of getting program time 
on the air. 

Brief spot announcements or skits might be donated by 
local radio stations in the interest of national defense. 
These are extremely effective if numerous enough since the 
public very rarely tunes them out. 

Established programs might be induced to devote one or 
more of their regular broadcasts to a program showing 
art’s contribution to the war effort. Radio serials might 
be very happy to weave quite a good deal of information 
into a plot. 

15 minutes or 30 minute times might be donated or 
bought from local radio stations for purposes such as these. 
Program Planning 

The cardinal thing to keep in mind is that the audience 
is very critical and can very easily turn you off. 

Scripts should be written and planned for radio, making 
full use of the possibilities of radio .. . quick change of 
scenes, sound effects, musical moods and transitions, narra- 
tion and re-enactment, etc. 

They should be short, simple and to the point. Use ac- 
tion words and allow the ear and imagination to supply 
the scenery. 

Don’t try to put a stage play or a school auditorium 
program over the radio and expect people to listen to it. 
Speeches are out. 

Follow-up and Supplementary Material 

Programs should be planned in series, so that continuity 
and unity of effort is assured. 

Booklets, mimeographed material, pictures, etc., does 
much to make a broadcast more effective, and it also gives 
a check on listener participation. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAMS 
“Art In Uniform” 

A broadcast aimed at the average adult listening audi- 
ence and to be broadcast in the evening. 

Quick lively interviews with actual artists, if feasible, 
working in army camps, designing and making the recruit- 
ing and defense publicity, working out camouflage schemes, 
accompanying the armed forces and recording their ex- 
ploits, drawing charts and diagrams for military instruc- 
tion, and painting for exhibition in soldier exhibitions in 
USO ‘houses. 

“Wanted-—Artists” 

A broadcast aimed at adult listening audience that is 
inclined towards art in interest and talent. 

Short spot broadcasts dramatizing vividly the many 
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OF YOUR OWN 


different contributions that artists make to the war effort 
and asking for volunteer help. This broadcast would be 
particularly effective in rounding up civilian defense art 
talent. 

“The Paint-Out” 

A broadcast aimed at adult listeners and broadcast in 
the evening. The special purpose would be to interest 
manufacturers and business men in the possibilities of 
civilian camouflage. 

A possible dramatization with sound effects of a frus- 
trated Japanese bombing mission—the objective being the 
west coast factories which had been effectively camouflaged 
by art experts. 

“Old Pots in New Shapes” 

A broadcast aimed at the adult daytime listening audi- 
ence which is made up almost entirely of housewives. 

How the artist is redesigning the old earthenware shapes 
to form new cooking utensils of beautiful design and effi- 
cient workmanship, so they may take the place of metal 
utensils that have gone to war. Might be done as a drama- 
tized guided tour through one of the pottery works turning 
out the new utensils. 

“Art In An Apron” 

To be broadcast during the daytime hours and aimed 
primarily at the housewife listener. 

A re-creation of a tea-party, or better still a Red Cross 
work meeting. The conversation shifts to shortages of 
materials, husband morale, or some general topic. Sug- 
gestions are given about color in the home, use of pictures, 
devising new uses for old materials, refinishing of furni- 
ture, etc. 

“VY Is For Valor” 

Broadcast to children listening in school a planned art 
series. An example was the (Let’s Draw—creative art 
series of the Wisconsin School of the Air. . . Radio Station 
WHA, Madison, Wisconsin, Broadcast Oct. 13, 1942.) 

From the current news, dramatization of stories about 
outstanding heroes on the war or home front as an inspira- 
tion for creative expression. The incidents stressed, while 
often involving battle, need not be objectionable or 
offensive. 

“Posters For Victory” 

A program designed for school children in or out of 
school. Results to be evidenced in the form of a poster 
contest and exhibit. (Broadcast by Let’s Draw, creative 
art series of the Wisconsin School of the Air . . . Radio 
Station WHA, Madison, Wisconsin . . . Nov. 3 and Nov. 
10, 1942.) 

Given the elemental details and technics of good poster 
and lettering layout .. . different slogans and themes are 
presented in a vivid and dramatic fashion. Youngsters then 
work over these ideas into posters. 

“Victory Corps” 

A program aimed at the adult listening audience to 
inform them of the schools efforts in the defense picture. 
This one to be the school’s art department that makes the 
contribution. 

Re-enactment of an art class in lively discussion about 
the different ways it’s aiding in the war effort. Some 
of these projects could then be followed through to com- 
pletion. 
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TOMORROW 


@ If there is one truism of education today, it is that 
education for today’s and tomorrow’s world must be a prep- 
uration for flexibility and change. Since education for 
a changing world was the creed upon which Black Moun- 
tain College was founded nine years ago, war-time emer- 
gency has necessitated few hastily devised revisions in 
its curriculum. 


Black Mountain’s art department, along with all depart- 
ments of the college, has always believed that learning 
should not be divorced from the rest of living; that the 
truly educated individual must have an inescapable aware- 
ness of belonging to a whole society greater than himself; 
that the job of education is the development of well-round- 
ed, mature individuals ready to take part in the work of 
this whole society, whatever that work must be. 


A constant and accurate “seeing and perceiving” is the 
goal which Josef Albers, Black Mountain’s professor of art, 
sets before his students. His department has included, 
since its founding, this definition of its purpose in the 
college catalogue: “To become acquainted with interpre- 
tations .. . of our world and time.” Professor Albers sees 
that long-range purpose fore-shortened not at all, but, 
rather, extended and deepened by the needs of today’s 
world. 


How can art students contribute to the war effort? Here 
are some of the contributions by Black Mountain’s art 
students: 


Design and construction of stage settings for dramatic 
and musical programs in which students will appear before 
military service centers and hospital audiences, as well as 
their own community audiences (now increased by officers 
and staff members from the new government hospital near- 
by), General Moore government hospital.) Since the col- 
lege is now, more than ever, dependent upon its own 
social and recreational resources because of curtailed 
transportation. 


Redecoration of the community recreation and dining 
hall—not merely making plans for the project—but con- 
tributing their labor, as well, in line with the current need 
to meet skilled labor shortages. 


Design and making of simple, low-cost furniture for | 


dormitory lobbies and other community use; including 
design and weaving of fabrics to be used in the repair of 
old furnishings. 


With the shortening of the usual Christmas vacation 
period, in line with the demands of an eccelerated study 
program and curtailed transportation, art students will not 
have their usual opportunity for visits to metropolitan art 
centers. Hence students have made and put into place a 
number of permanent art panels in recreation and dining 
hall, and on these are displayed travelling exhibitions and 
the work of Black Mountain students and teachers. 


One arts major in this college, where the nearest churches 
are in the town. of Black Mountain, ten miles distant, and 
the city of Asheville, fifteen miles away, has this year 
designed and built a chapel on the college campus. Daily 
Services are held in this “House of Meditation,’ which is 
also open at all times to all community members. Here 
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an art student has turned a vision of beautiful wood and 
stone-work and textiles into a reality by means of the 
work of his own hands. May this be considered a war- 
time contribution, just as another kind of contribution is 
being made by another Black Mountain art student who is 
now in the armed forces where his art studies are being 
utilized in his work on camouflage designs to be used for 
military purposes? 


Architectural students are engaged in projects related 
to the war effort as well as to reconstruction. One girl 
student is drafting plans for a nursery school suitable for 
a defense community in which many mothers are employed 
outside the home. Another girl student is working out 
plans for a low-cost home for an average American family. 
Architectural classes, including men and women, are busy 
with pre-fabrication studies. They made a design for a 
bomb-proof shelter, a full-size section of which is being 
erected by the National Institute of Sciences. Under direc- 
tion of A. Lawrence Kocher, professor of architecture, stu- 
dents designed and built—and then helped to decorate— 
a modern, low-cost faculty dwelling—thus gaining prac- 
tical experience in their field, as well as helping to meet 
skilled labor shortages. All Black Mountain students, as 
well as faculty, had previously contributed enough vol- 
unteer labor to the college’s building project on their new 
site at Black Mountain, to make it possible for the college 
to move into a modern new home last year, saving the 
college an estimated $25,000 in labor costs—and furnishing 
a laboratory demonstrating the use of materials and design. 
Many students have decorated and furnished their own 
studies with furniture and accessories of their own design 
and making. 
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Correlated with other art sub- 
jects, pottery making teaches 
the basic principles of design, 


CLAYS 


MAJOLICA AND 
MATT GLAZES 


UNDERGLAZE AND 
OVERGLAZE 
COLORS 


GLASS COLORS 
MODELING TOOLS 


BRUSHES AND POT- 
TERY DECORATING 
KILNS 


COMPLETE LINE OF 
MATERIALS AND 
CHEMICALS FOR 

THE CERAMIC ARTS 


Write Dept. D for complete 
information and prices 


form, and color. At the same 
time, these principles are ap- 
plied in practical classroom 
projects from which students 
gain invaluable knowledge 
and experience. 


All the clays, glazes, and kilns 
necessary to carry on this fas- 
cinating classroom subject 
with professional efficiency 
and economy are available 
through Drakenfeld. 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
BRANCH: Chicago, III. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: Braun Corp., Los Angeles 
Braun-Knechi-Heimann Co., San Francisco 


@ Seven representatives of Central and South American 
countries have registered for the Comprehensive Radio 
Workshop, a summer session in educational radio, spon- 
sored by the Radio Council of the Chicago Public Schools 
and the Chicago Teachers College. 


The Workshop will acquaint with the radio field and 
the use of radio in the classroom. The Latin-Americans 
plan to survey the educational radio field, and inaugurate 
a program of broadcasts similar to that of the Chicago 
Public Schools in their respective countries. They will 
adapt the program to the specific needs of their own edu- 
cational systems in inaugurating the educational broad- 
casts. 


George Jennings, Acting Director, Radio Council, ‘an- 
nounces that the course will start in June and continue 
until August, from 9 A. M. until Noon daily. Classes will 
be held at the studios of the Council, Room 701, 228 N. La- 
Salle St., where students will have access to the studio 
equipment and professional library. 


WORKS: Washington, Pa 


FREE Write to-day for FREE DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOG OF PUBLICATIONS on Co- 
lonial, Indian Life, Ancient Civilizations, Medieval Life, 
Oriental Life, Latin America, Globe & Map Making, 
Bookbinding, Spinning & Weaving, and many other 
Activities. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS COOPERATIVE SERVICE, | 


First Teachers Cooperative Association in U.S.A. 


519 West 121 Street. New York, N. Y. 


C. 


Your KERAMIC KILN mus} 


outlast 


the “JAPANAZIS” 


Regardless of how long 


the war lasts your Ker- 
amic Kiln will have to 
“keep firing’ for the 


duration. 


Thank your lucky stars if you own a Keramic Kiln. But 
even this rugged and dependable kiln can wear out or parts 
fail. Check over your equipment now; see if repairs should 


be made. 


Patch up all leaks. Replace warped tubes. Install new 
tiles in floor, combustion chamber, and muffle lining whenever 
distortion or other form of wear effects the perfect operation 


of your kiln. 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE: 


Hi-K Tubes * Clay Shelves * Shelf Supports * Fire Box 
and Muffle Tiles * Latite * Hi Fire Bond 


HI-K TUBES ... 
bring you greatly 
stepped-up thermal 
conductivity. Thin- 
ner walls, yet they 
outlast ordinary fire 
clay tubes two-to- 
one. They cut fir- 


ing time (fuel con- 


sumption) 20%. 


LET US HELP ON ANY KILN 
MAINTENANCE PROBLEM! 


The DENVER, FIRE CLAY| 


DENVER, COLO. U.S.A. 
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Order NOW! Only a few copies left. 


Create Something 


In Create Something the author presents materials on the creative arts in such a manner 
as to make it understandable to the beginner without sacrificing its value to the advanced 
student or teacher who requires a compact reference book. A new world is opened 
to the amateur who is seeking new constructive forms of recreation as well as education. 
It is the author’s belief that experiment rather than following traditional lines of proce- 


dure is vital. Satisfaction and pleasure along with sound value may be found in this book. 


By FELIX PAYANT 


A HANDBOOK THAT WILL 
PROVIDE HELP FOR THE 
ART TEACHER, THE STU- 
DENT AND THE AMATEUR. 


A COMPACT REFERENCE 
BOOK ® UNDERSTANDABLE 
© OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
168 PAGES BEAU- 
TIFULLY PRINTED ® PRAC- 
TICAL © MEETS YOUR 
MOST URGENT NEEDS. 


The two hundred illustrations have 
been chosen with care to give real- 
ity and clarity to the various sec- 
tions of the text, and include many 
pictures of pupils and artists at 
work with various materials and 
mediums. Based on the idea that 
we are never as happy as when we 
are creating something, this book 
will answer many needs for ama- 
teurs, teachers and students in 
every field of art. Order yours now. 


aper Binding 
$2.00 


loth Binding 
$2.50 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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this excellent bookj 


| FREE BRUSH PAINTING CONTOUR DRAWING PAINTING 

For a Graduate * * 
WITH PENCIL THREE DIMENSIONAL DRAWING >» CHAR 
2 or a Soldier COAL % FLAT LITHO CRAYON % COUNTER CHANGE * 


TORN PAPER 
ora b rary SCRATCH BOARD COQUILLE BOARD TO 

CUT PAPER % COLLAGE % MONTAGE PHOTOGRAMS 
Or * assroom SPATTER % SPRAYED DESIGNS % AIR BRUSH % DRY PAINT 


Or a Tea Cc + er ING % STENCIL % WOOD BLOCK »% LINOLEUM BLOCK ¥ 
A AMATHOGRAPHY LITHOGRAPHY DRY POINTS MONO: 
Or J t 1S t TYPES SAND PAPER MONOTYPES »% AQUATINTS LINO: 


Or a Cra ftsman LEUM MONOPRINTS »% HELIO PRINTS »% TEMPERA COLOR 
p f PROCESS SILK SCREEN BATIK FINGER PAINTING ¥ 
foressiona CRAYON PRINTS % RHYTHMO-CHROMATIC DESIGN MOT- 


Or an Amateu r | _ TLED PAPERS % CRUMPLED PAPERS % CRACKLED PAPERS 

% PUDDLE AND SQUEEGEE METHOD OIL—WATER METHOD 
m 52 PAGES 8%” x 11%” ON PAPER. 
™ HEAVY PAPER PAGES 


m® STURDY BOARDCOVER DESIGN PUBLISHING CC. 


ART TECHNICS 
100 ILLUSTRATIONS 243 North High Street Columbus, Ohio 
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